CHAPTER  17
Adoption
I.    PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS
I. Definition of Adoption
Esome archaic civilizations, including the Greek, Roman,
ind Japanese, adoption has been the means of continu-
ng a house and ancestor cult threatened with extinction.
Hence, the original type of this institution implies that the
adoptive son be considered exactly in the position of a veri-
table legitimate male issue (Greek: vlos $er6s, made son). In
much later periods, adoption was used with the primary object
of securing the welfare of a child. In this application, the class
of persons capable of participating in the transaction was con-
siderably enlarged (e.g., to include female adopters), and
new varieties of adoption were introduced, with restricted
effects, particularly in that the rights to be acquired by the
adopter would be limited to care and education.
As a result, the national legislations present a much varied
picture. In a number of countries, such as Scotland, the
Netherlands, Portugal, Argentina, Chile, and Paraguay,
adoption has never been introduced. The recent Civil Code of
Guatemala abolished the formerly existing institution of
adoption, because it had led to misuse by despoiling the assets
and exploiting the labor of minors.1 In most of the world,
however, adoption in one form or another has been recognized
by statute. The common law countries, including England,
finally have followed this trend. However, many legislators
have thought that they had to surround the institution with
1 MATOS 394 no. 277.
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